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IT’S UP TO YOU 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR CITIZEN SUPPORT* 


ARTHUR H. Parsons, JR. 
Chairman, Committee on “Operation Library” 


In “Operation Library,” a major 
project of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
American public library has before it 
a long sought opportunity. Libra- 
fans and library boards will have 
only themselves to blame if they fail 
to make the most of it. Here, ready- 
made, is an opportunity to draft the 
interest and energy of a vocal, en- 
thusiastic, vital segment of the com- 
munity in the campaign for the pro- 
motion and development of public 
library service in every town, city, 
county and state in the country. 

“Operation Library” has been des- 
ignated by the national Jaycees as a 
Class I Project—its highest priority. 
To state it briefly, it is a program 
through which Jaycees are encour- 
aged to lend their time and efforts 
wherever these may help to strength- 
library programs in their com- 
munities. 

This program is a Jaycee pro- 
gram—it is not a program of the 
American Library Association nor 
the Public Libraries Division. The 
Jaycees have, however, welcomed the 
support of American librarianship 
and have requested its advice to the 
tnd that the project may proceed 
most effectively. That support and 
advice will be rendered in two ways 
—by a PLD Committee, and by 
local librarians and board members 
working directly with local Jaycee 
chapters. Of these two methods, the 
latter is by far the more important. 

In some communities the Jaycees 
wil make an initial approach to li- 

ies to inquire how they can best 


es 

*Reprinted by permission from Mrs. Dorothy 

K. Smith, Interim Executive Secretary, Public 
Division,- ALA: PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

Vol. 10, No. 4. 





lend their efforts to library support. 
In others the initial contact may be 
made by the library to the Jaycees. 
In some communities, as has already 
happened in one major American 
city, the Jaycees may be so well 
aware of library service that they 
will decide their efforts are not 
needed, that the library is already 
doing a good job and needs no citi- 
zen-sponsored assistance. 


As librarians and as members of 
library boards, we know that public 
library service in America definitely 
needs all the citizen support which 
it can garner. Not one of us needs 
be told that with such voluntary 
assistance being placed before us, we 
should grasp the opportunity to 
present our individual needs and to 
point out the situations wherein such 
citizen support can be most effec- 
tive. 

There can be no common pattern 
for such assistance; circumstances 
will alter cases. In one community 
the greatest help will come in “put- 
ting across” a library levy where 
none exists today, or in increasing 
one if today’s levy is inadequate. 
In another situation, the greatest 
good will come through aid in de- 
veloping a public relations program 
to “sell” the library and its services 
to the public. Another library may 
find that the Jaycees will be able to 
spearhead successfully a campaign 
for an adequate building or branches. 
In yet another community, the great- 
est assistance may come in promot- 
ing the information in the recent re- 
vision of standards titled Public 
Library Service and Costs of Public 
Library Service in 1956, and in still 
others, the Library Services Act and 
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the developments stemming from it 
in counties and rural areas. And 
everywhere, the program should cer- 
tainly include a strong activity to 
interest young people in librarianship 
as a career. 

Among Jaycee chapters, librarians 
may locate competent discussion 
leaders for their adult education pro- 
grams, public-relations experts whose 
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talents may be drafted, potential] }j- 
brary board members, story-tellers 
and—who knows? — perhaps some 
potential librarians also. 

The good which “Operation Li- 
rary” can do is priceless. It is what 
all of us have wanted for many 
years, and its facets are many. What 
we make of this tender of support 
is up to you. 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


Mrs. Vivian H. Howarp, Editor 








FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


With this issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES we introduce a new section 


for children’s librarians and all others interested in bringing children and 


books together and in cultivating in our readers an appreciation of good 


literature. 


Our hope is to present here material of interest not only to the special 


children’s librarian, but also to the person who must direct and perhaps 


carry on all the other activities of the library as well. 


What types of materials will be most helpful: Articles—About what? 


Idea exchanges—Plans tried and found successful? Short subject bibliogra- 


phies? Pictures of effective displays? Plans for summer reading clubs? 


Story hours? News notes? 


We would like to know your wishes. Give us your suggestions by writing 
to the section editor, at the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


Mrs. Vivian H. Howarp, Editor 
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Mary Osen, Chairman, a former 
lowa teacher, served in the WACs 
for three years during World War II, 
during which time she spent a year 
in New Guinea and the Philippines. 
Following her separation from the 
WACs, Miss Osen attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School 
where she received her degree in Li- 
brary Science. She is now Children’s 
Librarian at the Lincoln (Public) 
Library, Springfield. 

Mrs. Lillian Vanko, Vice-Chair- 
man and Chairman-Elect, became a 





children’s librarian in 1947 and has 
| worked in the Chicago Public Li- 
| brary branch system as well as the 
central library; she has worked on 
| the Book Caravan and conducted 


' 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


the Saturday afternoon children’s 
hour, which entailed working closely 
with the audio-visual and music de- 
partments. She is a member of the 
Children’s . Reading Round Table, 
the American Library Association, 
and the Illinois Library Association. 

Mrs. Vivian Howard, Secretary, 
and Editor of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section of Illinois Libraries, 
received her A.B., A.M., and B.S. in 
Library Science degrees from the 
University of Illinois. She worked 
in the History Seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Urbana Free 
Library of Urbana, and was librarian 
of Litchfield Carnegie Public Library 
for five and one-half years. In 1942 
she joined the staff of the Illinois 





Miss Mary Osen, Chairman of the Children’s Librarians’ Section of ILA, 
conducts a “Children’s Story Hour” at Lincoln Library in Springfield. 
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State Library and has been head of 
the Collections Unit since 1943. She 
is a member of the Illinois Library 
Association and the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Mrs. Helen T. Kessler, Publicity 
Chairman, received her A.B. degree 
from Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
1936, and B.S. in L.S. from Western 
Reserve University in 1944, special- 
izing in children’s work. She started 
her library career in the main chil- 
dren’s room of the Peoria Public 
Library in 1937. She served as 
branch librarian of the Lincoln 
Branch in Peoria for seven years. 
Since 1951 she has been Head of the 
Circulation Section of the main li- 
brary, which includes supervision of 
the adult popular collection and the 
children’s department. 

Esther Connor, Membership Chair- 
man, received her degree from the 
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University of Wisconsin and her di- 
ploma from the University of Wis- 
consin Library School. She was 
assistant in the Public Library at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; senior assist- 
ant at Indianapolis Public Library; 
branch librarian at Hackley Li- 
brary, Muskegon, Michigan, and 
Berwyn (Illinois) Public Library. She 
is presently Children’s Librarian and 
Elementary School Librarian, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 

Mrs. Lois A. Zimmerman, Elec- 
tions Chairman, was formerly libra- 
rian of the Seneca Public Library 
and later worked at the Illinois State 
Library; from there she went to La 
Grange Public Library as children’s 
librarian. She has been working for 
nine years as Children’s Librarian at 
the Elmhurst Public Library. She 
is a member of the Illinois Library 
Association and of the West Subur- 
ban Library Club. 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS FOR 1956 


Winners of the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards for 1956 were named on 
March 4. Announcement was made 
by Mrs. Charlemae Rollins in the 
New York office of Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, president of the R. R. Bowker 
Co., donor of the awards. Mrs. Rol- 
lins is Children’s Librarian at Hall 
Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary and Chairman of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association which 


makes the selection. The awards are 


considered the highest achievement 
possible for an author or artist work- 
ing in the children’s book field. 
Mrs. Virginia Sorensen (Auburn, 
Alabama), author of Miracles on 
Maple Hill (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), 


receives the Newbery Award for the 


most distinguished writing in a book 
for children. Already well known 


for her adult novels, Mrs. Sorensen 
has published three other books for 


children. 


Marc Simont (West Cornwall, 
Connecticut), illustrator of A Tree 
Is Nice by Janice Udry (Harper's) 
receives the Caldecott Award for the 
most distinguished illustrations in a 
picture book for children. In addi- 
tion to his stature as an artist of 
note, Mr. Simont is recognized for 
the long list of children’s books he 
has illustrated and for those which 
he has both written and illustrated. 

Final selection of the winning 
books was made with the important 
fact in mind that the “best” in each 
field must have first, an appeal for 
children, and second, distinguished 
literary style for the Newbery Award 
and artistic distinction for the Calde- 
cott. In making the awards the 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee is ad- 
vised by balloting of the whole mem- 
bership of the Children’s Library 
Association, a Division of ALA. 

The awards will be accepted at 
the Newbery-Caldecott banquet of 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


EDWARD HEILIGER, Editor 











RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A MAP COLLECTION AT 
THE CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Brit M. Woops 


Assistant Professor Library Science; 
Map Librarian, University of Illinois 


Maps as a reference tool in the 
academic library have received only 
recent recognition. Before 1946 only 
a very limited number of large uni- 
versity libraries maintained a map 
reference service. Since then many 
libraries including medium sized uni- 
versities and small liberal arts col- 
leges have developed a reference and 
circulation service which has in- 
cluded various nonbook materials in- 
cluding maps. 

The Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois 
with an enrollment of 4,200 freshman 
and sophomore students and more 
than 250 faculty can justify a map 
collection at the present time. Two 
more years of undergraduate work 
are likely to be offered within the 
next few years and increased de- 
mands will likely be made upon such 
a service. 


ACQUISITION 


Infarmation on maps is available 
through many miscellaneous sources. 
The principal source, though, is the 
catalog, the list, or the index map 
showing the publishing accomplish- 
ments of governmental agencies, 
commercial companies, and learned, 
business, automobile and other asso- 
ciations. Sources which are particu- 
larly valuable for describing new 
map materials are Surveying and 


Mapping, Bulletin of the Geography 
and Map Division of the Special Li- 
braries Association; Journal of Geog- 
raphy, Professional Geographer; and 
the U. S. Copyright Catalog for 
Maps and Atlases. 

A great many maps are available 
either without charge or at a rela- 
tively low cost. It is true, too, that 
several of the agencies in federal, 
state, county, and city government 
are willing to deposit copies of their 
maps. Recommended are the fol- 
lowing maps and map series. A con- 
tinuing acquisition program should 
be developed. 


‘1. World Aeronautical Charts 
(scale 1:1,000,000) of the U. S. Aero- 
nautical Chart and Information 
Center, St. Louis, include some 1,000 
charts covering all land areas of the 
world. Relief is shown by use of 
generalized contour lines and by al- 
titude or color tints. Major trans- 
portation, drainage, towns and other 
cultural features are shown. Most 
requests for detailed maps of foreign 
areas will be satisfied by this series. 


2. Wall maps of the World in- 
clude the continents, the United 
States, and Illinois. Mounted, rolled, 
physical-political maps are available 
from commercial companies as De- 
noyer-Geppert, Rand McNally, ete. 
Less expensive folded maps art 
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qvailable from John Bartholomew, 
Edinburgh. 

3. U. S. Geological Survey topo- 
gaphic maps of northeastern [IIli- 
nois, southeastern Wisconsin, north- 
western Indiana or a similar area 
are of interest of Library users. 
Present holdings should be indexed 
on state indexes available from the 
USGS, and missing maps for the 
area of interest procured. Maps sell 
for twenty cents each and possibly 
are available on deposit. A monthly 
list describes all new USGS publica- 
tions as do annual and five year 
cumulated catalogs. 

4, Contemporary maps of metro- 
politan Chicago (Cook, Lake, Will, 
and DuPage counties) should be 
regularly acquired. Examples are 
one inch to one mile and two miles 
to one inch transportation maps pre- 
pared by the [Illinois Division of 
Highways; maps of the Chicago 
Transit Authority, Chicago Plan 
Commission, Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, Chicago 
Area Transportation Study, county 
highway departments, etc.; taxing 
unit county maps of the Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue; county soil 
maps and reports of the Illinois Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; and geologic maps issued by 
the U. S. and Illinois geological sur- 
veys; U. S. Lake Survey (Detroit) 
charts of lower Lake Michigan; Chi- 
cago Tribune Chicagoland map. 

5. Illinois maps of interest are: 

a. geology—lIllinois Geological 
Survey. 

b. topography — U.S.G.S. and 
available from the Illinois 
Geological Survey. 

c. land forms—lIllinois Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

d. drainage— Illinois Division 
of Waterways. 

e. highways—Illinois Division 
of Highways. 

f. pictorial— Illinois Division 
of Department Reports. 

g. soils—Illinois University 
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Agricultural 
Station. 

h. mineral industries — Illinois 
Geological Survey. 

i. aeronautical— Illinois De- 
partment of Aeronautics. 

j. oil and gas—Illinois Geolog- 
ical Survey. 


Experiment 


6. Road maps for most states of 
the United States and the Canadian 
provinces are issued annually. A list 
of state highway departments is in- 
cluded in the Book of the States. 
Other free road maps are available 
from the American Automobile As- 
sociation and from the several oil 
companies. 

7. City maps of all cities in the 
United States with more than 100,- 
000 population and for smaller area 
cities can be requested from cham- 
bers of commerce. City engineers 
and commercial mappers usually 
supply their maps for a_ small 
charge. Planning commissions, too, 
are a possible source. Maps of large 
foreign cities are desirable—Toronto, 
London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, etc. 
Denoyer-Geppert has on occasion 
such maps in stock. 

8. United States 1:250,000 topo- 
graphic series are available from the 
U. S. Geclogical Survey. This series, 
in the process of publication and de- 
scribed on a USGS index map, will 
satisfy many requests for map de- 
tail of other than local areas. 

9. United States special subject 
maps are available and desirable: 
these maps are published each year. 
Typical are: 

a. forest types—U. S. Forest 
Service. 

b. minor civil divisions—U. S. 
Census Bureau (one for each 
state). 

c. base maps— U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. (Several series; 
complete for all states at 
1:500,000 and at 1:1,000,- 
000. 

Now series include some 
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showing topography, high- 
ways, shaded relief). 

land use—U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
population density—u. S. 
Census Bureau. 

coal fields—U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

geology — Lobeck, available 
from C. S. Hammond, 
Maplewood, N. J.; tectonic 
map from National Re- 
search Council. 

land survey system — U. S. 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 


. topography and relief—Er- 


win Raisz, 107 Washington 
Avenue, Cambridge 40, 
Mass.; Lobeck physio- 
graphic diagram from C. S. 
Hammond, Maplewood, N. 
J.; Jeppesen & Co., Staple- 
ton Air Field, Colorado; re- 
lief model from Aero Serv- 
ice Corporation, 210 E. 
Courtland, Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. 


j. weather map—daily from 


U. S. Weather Bureau. 
general map (survey bound- 
aries, public lands, histori- 
cal)—Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

farming areas—U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

soils—U. S. Soil Survey. 


. oil and gas—U. S. Geolog- 


ical Survey. 
water resources—U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 


. transportation—U. S. Bu- 


reau of Public Roads has a 
map of U. S. and a 1:250,- 
000 multiple sheet series for 
approximately three dozen 
states. 

railroads—U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers; various 
railroad companies. 
airlines — U. S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 
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10. Special subject maps of other 
states, countries, continents, and the 
World. National Geographic Society 
maps are excellent general maps. 

A good atlas collection is currently 
available in the Library. Several 
gazetteers are also available. The 
new gazetteer series (twenty-seven 
numbers to date) being prepared in 
the U. S. Department of Interior for 
the Board on Geographical Names 
should be considered for purchase. 
Several basic books in cartography 
should be available. 

Crone, G. R., Maps and their 
makers. N. Y., Hutchinson [1953] 


Greenhood, David, Down to earth. 
N. Y., Holiday House, 1951 

Raisz, E. J., General cartography. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1948 

Robinson, A. H., Elements of car- 
tography. N. Y., Wiley [1953] 

Tooley, R. V., Maps and map- 
makers. London, Batsford [1952] 


PROCESSING 


All maps in the collection should 
be arranged according to a sys- 
tematic area and subject classifica- 
tion. Similarly some sort of a cata- 
log record should be prepared for all 
maps. Classification is the more im- 
portant consideration for maps, and 
use of the Library of Congress G 
Classification (Washington, 1954) is 
recommended. Use of the 912 or the 
914-919 Dewey area numbers along 
with the LC subject classification is 
another possibility as is the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society map clas- 
sification. A classification numbef 
including copy or sheet information 
should be stamped or written in the 
lower right hand corner of each map. 

The Library of Congress classifica- 
tion is essentially a four-line nota- 
tion. 


line 1—Area (number ends in 0 
for general maps d 
area; 1—subject maps; 
2—regions as forests, 
parks; 3—counties; 4 
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cities; followed by a “s” 
for map series) 

line 2—Special subject (A-S fol- 
lowed by digits 1-9) 
when line 1 ends in 1; 
or area subdivision (use 
of modified Cutter num- 
ber for an alphabetical 
arrangement) when line 
1 ends in 2, 3, or 4) 

line 3—Date of situation shown 
on map or scale of map 
series, Omitting last 
three digits, as 1,000 for 
1:1,000,000 scale, when 
small “s” follows area 
number. 

line 4—Modified cutter author 
number. 

Indexing of maps in a series on an 
index map is imperative for quick 
identification of the sheet needed to 
provide coverage for any given area. 
Such index maps for the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey topographic maps, the 
1:250,000 series, and the World Aero- 
nautical Charts are readily available. 

Recommended for cataloging the 
map collection is the ADS heading 
proposed by the SLA Committee on 
Map Cataloging. Entry is by Area, 
Date, Subject, Scale, and Size, 
father than by author, a minor con- 
sideration to most map users. Size 
can probably be omitted from this 
heading. Further description is pro- 
vided by transcription of author, 
title, imprint, and through various 
notes if such items seem to be neces- 
sary for description. Added entries 
would be provided only if interest in 
the author or subject, without regard 
to area, is great. Library of Con- 
gress cards are available for a num- 
ber of the maps suggested for the 
collection, and adoption with the 
ADS heading is suggested. All cards 
should be filed into the book catalog 
with location in the map collection 
indicated. A shelf list to record avail- 
able editions and copies is also de- 
sirable. 

Processing of maps presently in 
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the map cases and in storage should 
be undertaken as soon as possible 
under the supervision of the Catalog 
Department. The use of student help 
is suggested when alphabetical ar- 
rangement by state and inter-state 
is to be made according to sheet 
name for the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey topographic maps. Indexing on 
graphic index maps to show Library 
headings is a second routine. This 
indexing should be done by the 
Serials and Acquisition Department 
if all serials processing, other than 
preparation of catalog cards, is to be 
performed by that Department. In- 
dividual or separate maps should be 
processed by the Catalog Depart- 
ment. 

Maps housed in the Geography 
office or in other University depart- 
ments might well be cataloged in the 
Library collection but need not be 
stored in the collection even when 
not in regular use unless there is gen- 
eral agreement that Library housing 
is desirable. In a small collection 
there needs, though, to be a central 
source for map information and the 
Library is that agency. 

Use of horizontal steel map cases, 
as presently used for maps and for 
blueprints in the Fine Arts Reading 
Room, is recommended. Five drawer 
units should not be stacked more than 
two cases high in order to keep the 
tops open for sorting and using the 
maps. 

To save wear and tear on maps 
they should be filed into folders of a 
heavy paper—at least 155 pound 
stock. Open edge of the folder should 
be to the front of the drawer. Folders 
should be marked with inclusive 
areas and clasification numbers. All 
drawers should be labeled for easy 
location of all maps. 

Atlas cases should be moved near 
the map cases; the relief model of 
the United States should be hung to 
call attention to the availability of 
maps. 

Useful in map processing is the fol- 
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lowing publication: U. S. Library of 
Congress Map Division, Maps; their 
care and preservation in libraries. 
Washington, 1956, (65 cents from the 
Card Division). 


SERVICE 


Reference service of the map col- 
lection should be provided by the 
Reference Department. All maps 
should be available for use by stu- 
dents and faculty. Browsing privilege 
should be permitted and even en- 
couraged. Circulation is highly rec- 
ommended, and cardboard tubes 
should be saved for use in circulation. 
Reference personnel probably should 
perform this function and maintain 
the necessary records. 

Filing of newly acquired and re- 
cently circulated maps should be 
done by Circulation Department per- 
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sonnel unless similar collections— 
microfilm and pamphlets—are the 
sole responsibility of the Reference 
Department. 

Use of an organized collection 
should be promoted through pub- 
licity in the student newspaper, lec- 
tures in library instruction classes, 
informal exhibits on library bulletin 
boards, formal map exhibits, and spe- 
cial contact with faculty in geogra- 
phy, geology, civil engineering, sur- 
veying, history, speech, sociology and 
other departments likely to need 
maps. 

Implementation of the various sug- 
gestions and recommendations made 
in this report and during a visit to 
the Library on November 29 should 
provide an unique and valuable map 
service. 


NEWS FROM COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


MARTHA KESTER 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, Rock Is- 
LAND. The Library has just com- 
pleted an addition to the book stacks 
which will accommodate 3,000 vol- 
umes. The addition also contains 
twenty-eight study carrells. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE, ELMHURST. 
Elmhurst College’s Board of Direc- 
tors have approved plans for a 
$90,000 library addition. The new 
wings which will be added at each 
end of the library are expected to 
handle all library traffic adequately 
for the next ten to fifteen years. Con- 
struction will start around Easter, 
but full scale building, which requires 
the closing of the library, can not be- 
gin until after the close of school in 
June. It is hoped to have the new 
wings completed by September. 


ILuiINois STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
sity, Normal. Milner Library has re- 
ceived from Miss Lois Lenski a 


group of twenty drawings and paint- 
ings, the originals of books published 
from 1927 to 1953, together with two 
children’s song-books, Songs of the 
City and Up to Six, for which she 
had done the lyrics and illustrations, 
and a number of charming letters. 
These become part of the Johnson 
Collection of children’s books, pre- 
sented several years ago by Mr. Will 
Johnson of Bloomington. 

Mrs. Dorothy Spencer Fagerburg 
is teaching the classes on use of the 
library this semester. She has her 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Occiden- 
tal College and a library degree from 
the University of Southern California. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
Mr. Ernest Ingold has added the fol- 
lowing rare volumes of Shakespeare 
interest to the Library’s renowned 
Ernest Ingold Shakespeare Collec: 
tion: 

Gower (John) Gower de confes 
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sons Amantis. Imprinted at London 
in Fletestrete by Thomas Berthelette 
Printer to the kingis grace An. 
MDXXXII (1532). 

Julius Caesar. A Tragedy. As it 
is Now Acted At The Theatre Royal. 
Written by William Shakespeare. 
Second Edition. London, Printed by 
H. H. Jun. for Hen. Herringman and 
R. Bentley .. . 1684. 

The annual Statistics for College 
and University Libraries for the Fis- 
cal Year covering the year 1955/56 
collected by Princeton University 
Library shows that Illinois holds third 
place in size among American univer- 
sity libraries by 500,000 volumes over 
its nearest rival. The five largest li- 
braries are: Harvard, 6,085,761; Yale, 
4,073,946; Illinois, 2,978,597; Michi- 
gan, 2,411,628; Columbia, 2,164,652. 

Leslie Dunlap, Associate Director 
for Public Service Departments, and 
Robert F. Delzell, Library Adminis- 
trative Assistant, attended an evalua- 
tion of the A.L.A.-State Department 
program for the eleven university li- 
brarians from India who spent the 
month of October at the University 
of Illinois Library. The month in 
Urbana was devoted to an orientation 
and seminar covering various aspects 
of university librarianship and Ameri- 
can life and culture. This seminar 
program was planned and directed 
by Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Delzell. Fol- 
lowing this initial month, the visitors 
departed for various sections of the 
country where they were directed 
into programs of practical experience, 
tach man spending three months in 
a university library. They came to- 
gether again for the A.L.A. Midwin- 
ter Conference in Chicago and spent 
the remainder of their stay in travel 
about the country. 

The evaluation session, held in 
Princeton, New Jersey, February 24- 
26, was under the direction of William 
8. Dix, chairman of the A.L.A. Inter- 
National Relations Committee, and 
Laurence J..Kipp, director of the 
State Department—A.L.A. Specialist 
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Program. In addition to the Indian 
librarians, representatives of the State 
Department and the Indian Embassy 
attended the evaluation sessions. 

The visitors, who departed by air 
for their homeland at the close of 
these sessions, will be remembered by 
Illinois librarians who met and were 
charmed by them at the I.L.A. Con- 
ference in Peoria. 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
BLOOMINGTON. As a result of an‘ap- 
plication to the A.C.R.L. on Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, for a grant “to assist li- 
brary development,” Illinois Wesley- 
an University was notified on Jan- 
uary 22, 1957, that the United States 
Steel Foundation had granted the Li- 
brary $300 for the purchase of books 
in the field of political science. This 
grant was made as a result of the 
University’s offering a major in po- 
litical science for the first time this 
year. Since the new courses being 
offered will make heavy demands on 
the library resources, this grant was a 
great help in building those resources. 

The Library is undertaking the 
task of overhauling the card catalog 
to eliminate filing errors, incorrect 
subject headings, inconsistencies, 
spelling and typing errors, blind cross 
references, and subject and author 
entries which lack authority cards in 
the authority file. This work, a proj- 
ect being carried on jointly by the 
cataloger, head librarian, and refer- 
ence librarian is expected to take sev- 
eral years. 


LAKE Forest COLLEGE, LAKE For- 
EST. Lake Forest College Library has 
passed the 11,000 volume mark in the 
reclassification program it inaugu- 
rated May 1, 1954. In addition, all 
new books cataloged since that date 
are in the Library of Congress classi- 
fication. It is estimated that now 
more than a fourth of the library 
stock is in the LC classification. 

A recent gift of $5,000 from an 
alumnus has enabled the Library to 
install a new vinyl tile floor in its 
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circulation and reference rooms and 
to buy steel tabels and chairs to ac- 
commodate a hundred students. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, 
DeKa cs. The following joined the li- 
brary staff of Northern Illinois State 
College in September of 1956: 

Carolyn M. Heghin (A.M.LS. 
1956. University of Michigan) as 
Circulation Librarian. Miss Heghin 
formerly held the position of assist- 
ant circulation librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita. 

Roberta L. Harrison (M.S.L.S. 
1955. Columbia University) as Gen- 
eral Library Assistant. Prior to com- 
ing to NISC Miss Harrison was a 
cataloger at Northwestern University. 
Other experience includes a position 
in the Reference Department of the 
Butler Library at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Howard S. Vogt (M.M. in Musi- 
cal Literature. 1952. Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester) as 
Music Librarian. Mr. Vogt worked 
previously in the Music Division of 
the Newark Public Library while he 
was studying toward his library de- 
gree at Rutgers University. Other ex- 
perience includes library work in the 
Sibley Music Library of the Eastman 
School of Music. 

Ida Ann Beebe (B.A.L.S. 1942. 
University of Washington) as Assist- 
ant Professor of Library Science. An 
M.A. degree in Religious Education 
from Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School is also held by Miss Beebe. 
Her previous experience includes 
both public library and school li- 
brary work in Washington and Cali- 
fornia. Unusual among the latter was 
a position as teacher and librarian 
in the School of the Blind at Berke- 
ley, California. She came to NISC 
from Alameda County Library, Cali- 
fornia. 

Ruby V. Martz (B.S.L.S. 1949. 
University of Illinois) as Assistant 
Professor of Library Science. Miss 
Martz also has a M.S. degree from 
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Illinois. Prior to coming to NISC she 
was on the library teaching staff at 
Illinois State Normal University. Her 
experience, in addition to teaching 
library science in West Virginia, Tex- 
as, and Illinois universities, includes 
work in the Acquisitions Department 
at the University of Illinois and high 
school library work in Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

News of staff activities at NORTHERN 
should include the following two 
notes: 

Bernadine Hanby, Chief Librarian, 
has been appointed to represent the 
Illinois Library Association on the 
Advisory Committee on Education in 
Illinois for the current year. 

Katherine Walker, Assistant Li- 
brarian, is chairman of the Teacher 
Training Institutions Section of 
ACRL for the current year. She pre- 
sided at the Midwinter meeting in 
Chicago on February 1 of this year 
and plans to attend the annual con- 
vention meeting in Kansas City in 
June. 


OLIVET NAZARENE COLLEGE, KAN- 
KAKEE. 1957 marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of Olivet 
Nazarene College; several special 
events are planned to observe the 
occasion. 

The new $350,000 Memorial Li- 
brary was dedicated January 31, 
1956. Its completion was one of the 
factors leading to the accreditation of 
the college by the North Central 
Association. 

A new Library Handbook, prepared 
by the library staff under the general 
supervision of Miss Ruth E. Gilley, 
Librarian, was issued in September, 
1956. 

Mrs. Jeanette Macmillan of Bar- 
berton, Ohio, joined the library staff 
in September, 1956. She formerly 
worked in the public libraries of 
Barberton, Ohio, and Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, and in the library of East- 
ern Nazarene College, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE. An archival collecting 
program is to be conducted by the 
Library under the direction of Dr. 
John Clifford, Social Studies Libra- 
ian. The collection will provide the 
raw materials for research in southern 
Illinois history. It will be valuable 
for graduate and faculty research in 
many departments, including history, 
geography, economics, journalism, 
sociology, and business administra- 
tion. The following types of material 
will be included: newspapers; busi- 
ness records; personal manuscripts 
and letters; local government records; 
printed ephemera such as high school 
commencement programs, play bills, 
town directories, church and lodge 
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directories, etc.; photographs; and 
local maps, including platbooks. 

Beginning January 14 the Library 
extended its hours until 11:30 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. This 
brings the total opening hours to 
88% hours a week, eight hours per 
week more than last year. The com- 
plete schedule is as follows: 


7:45 a.m.—11:30 p.m., Monday thru Thurs. 
7:45 a.m.—10:00 p.m., Friday 

9:00 a.m.— 5:00 p.m., Saturday 

2:00 p.m.— 5:00 p.m., Sunday 


WHEATON COLLEGE, WHEATON. Mr. 
John E. Kephart, has resigned as Li- 
brarian, effective March 1, to enter 
the Educational Division of Field 
Enterprises, Inc. 
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THE LIBRARY AND MASS COMMUNICATION 
PART II 


RoBerRT F. WILLIAMS 


Instructor, Social Studies and English, 
Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois 







NEWSPAPERS 





The unit of the MASS COMMUNICA- 
TON PROJECT in which I feel that I 
have the most success is the one 
dealing with the daily press. I am 
not certain how to account for this 
fact, unless it is that the student feels 
that he is more of a participant in 
the laboratory work in dissecting 
newspapers than he was in the other 
two areas (magazine and radio: see 
Part I, February). Perhaps the news- 
Paper represents something more 
tangible, daily contacts making the 
newspapers more familiar to the 
Student than the magazines, radio, 



















and television. This increased -interest 
might result also from the way in 
which the study is undertaken, the 
laboratory work making it more real 
to the participant. 

In order to emphasize the mass 
factor in analyzing newspapers, an 
effort is made to get as many news- 
papers as possible into the classroom. 
But all papers, to make the program 
effective, must bear the same date. 
Students write to friends, relatives, 
and newspaper circulation managers, 
enclosing stamps to cover cost, re- 
questing copies of newspapers from 
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the larger metropolitan areas in the 
United States. Our success has 
ranged all the way from fifty to one 
hundred newspapers sent to as few 
as twenty-five persons. It is possible 
to compare the way in which news 
is handled in different regions of the 
country; the importance of a news or 
human interest picture in arousing 
sympathy or stimulating some other 
emotional response; the potential in- 
fluence that a well-known and widely 
syndicated columnist might possibly 
exert on a mass audience; the wide 
distribution that a local story could 
receive if chance dictates that a wire 
service should distribute such a story 
on your “target” date. An effort is 
made to obtain a good selection of 
Hearst and Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. We try to get a half dozen or 
so tabloids. But our main objective 
is to get as good a cross section of 
the nation’s press as possible without 
getting a cumbersome and unwork- 
able number of papers. 

Again, as in the case of the other 
media, it is possible to carry out a 
number of laboratory practices in the 
classroom as well as some activities 
outside the classroom. Scissors and 
a pastepot are indispensable in work- 
ing with newspapers, for after every- 
one has had a chance to thumb 
through most of the papers and the 
copies begin to get dog-eared, wall 
charts and notebooks may be made 
illustrating the mass influence of the 
daily press. Individual research and 
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reports as well as group findings that 
come from directed research are 
always stimulating. Inquiries into the 
combined circulation of the papers 
under survey, using the Ayers volume 
listed below, will illustrate the mass 
potential of newspapers. A field trip 
to a local newspaper plant will stim- 
ulate interest in the project, especially 
the opportunity to see the wirephoto 
and teletype services. But all of these 
things may be enriched by, and 
many of them will depend upon, a 
good reading background that in- 
cludes inquiries into the nature of 
the daily press in the United States. 

Here again the tie between the 
classroom and the library becomes 
a close one. For unless an activity 
of this sort makes use of background 
material that explains freedom of the 
press and responsibility of the press, 
as well as individual responsibility 
to make use of the free press, it 
tends to operate in a vacuum and 
may be too much theory and not 
enough practice. There are a great 
number of books and pamphlets that 
deal with newspapers and some very 
excellent unit guides to studying 
newspapers have been published in 
professional journals. Some of those 
listed in the bibliography below are 
out-of-date from the technological 
point of view and some are out-of- 
print, but there is something of value 
in each of them in carrying out a 
unit on mass communication. 


Bent, Silas. Newspaper Crusaders; a Neglected Story. McGraw-Hill (Whit- 


tlesey House), 1939. 


Author’s purpose has been to “illuminate the character of the newspaper as 4 
crusader and the results accomplished by its crusaders.” It has chapters devoted 
to Pulitzer, Hearst, Scripps, as well as chapters taking up crusades: Slavery, Ku 
Klux Klan, Tammany. Shows responsibility accepted by free press of America. 
Gives balance on controversial figures. High school reader can understand. 
Recommended because of the nature of the material presented. 


*Berger, Meyer. Story of the New York Times 1851-1951. 


Schuster, 1951. 


Simon and 


Execellent background book written in easy, flowing, journalistic style—Times 
journalistic style, that is! Perhaps not quite so scholarly. Gives credo of Times 
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and then illustrates ways in which Times has carried out this program in the past 


at 100 years. Shows by example how responsible journalism is maintained at its best. 
ire Recommended because of vast coverage, excellent illustrations, and style of writing. 
he : : 
£3 Bird, George L., and Merwin, Frederic E., (eds). The Newspaper and So- 
ne ciety; a Book of Readings. Prentice-Hall, 1942. 
Ss Book was written as text, not trade book, but will be useful in a unit examining 
. responsibilities of press because it “stresses the part the newspaper plays in public 
‘Ip opinion formation and propaganda dissemination.” Chapters are articles written by 
m- qualified journalists like Lippmann, W. A. White, George Gallup, and are arranged 
lly under headings such as: 1. Concept of Public Opinion; 2. Propaganda Defined; 
sto 3. Freedom of the Press in the U. S.; 5. What the Press Feeds the Public; 
ne 9. Newspaper Syndicates; 15. Influence of the Editorial Page. Good balance in 
controversial areas. Mature high school reader can handle. Recommended because 
nd of nature of the material presented. Excellent for examination of free press in 
a a democratic society. 
0 Block, Herbert. The Herblock Book. Beacon, 1952. 
‘ Book is a collection of some of Block’s better cartoons over a period of years from 
xe. 1947-1952. Reflects one man’s opinion and the way in which his opinion was 
the spread through the editorial pages of the press. Herb Block is one of our nation’s 
nes most famous political cartoonists, and this book shows how this medium may be 
ity very cleverly employed to carry a point. May be read and enjoyed by high school 
nd juniors and seniors. Recommended because of excellent choice of cartoons and 
the organization of the book. 
SS, Bulman, David, (ed). Molders of Opinion. Bruce, 1945. 
ity Book presents flavored biographies—very brief—of a number of syndicated news- 
it paper columnists and radio commentators. Included are Gabriell Heatter, Walter 
ind Lippmann, H. V. Kaltenborn, Westbrook Pegler, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Raymond 
Gram Swing, Drew Pearson, David Lawrence, George Sokolsky. Opinionated, but 
not needed to strike balance. High school reader may handle this book. Recommended 
eat because of conservatism of opinion expressed that will balance some other volumes. 
hat 


Carlson, Oliver, and Bates, Ernest Sutherland. Hearst: Lord of San Simeon. 
ery Viking, 1936. 


ing Rather critical biography of W. R. Hearst. Written at a time when Hearst was 
in at his controversial best, this book presents a good background to an understanding 
ose of the influence that men and newspapers can have on public issues. Book by 
are Tebbel (see below) will balance this one. Mature high school juniors and seniors 


may read and understand this book. Recommended to strike balance with other 
ical Hearst biography. 


*Dale, Edgar. How to Read a Newspaper. Scott, 1941. 


An excellent book that should be available in some quantity in order that some of 
ta the projects suggested at the end of each section could be handled by several 
different groups at the same time. By using actual pages from American press, 
this book illustrates the impact that the press has on a great mass of people. 
Specifically, chapters devoted to “Newspapers are Reporters,” “Newspapers are 
Built in a Day — or Less,” “What is the Job of an American Newspaper,” 
hit- “Editorial Pages are for Argument,” “You’re the Judge of Newspapers,” “The 
Press Should be Free—for What?” and “Newspapers Face the Future,” give an 
idea as to its content. Splendid suggestions for analyzing newspapers and com- 


is 8 paring them. Recommended because of approach to evaluating press and realistic 
. examples that illustrate the test. 
Ku 


rica. Desmond, Robert W. The Press and World Affairs. Appleton, 1937. 


and. Author includes chapters that might be of value in unit on free press in a demo- 
cratic society: Press Associations; News Networks; Obstacles to the Flow of News: 
and and final chapter, Autocrats of the Press. This last chapter shows how newspapers, 
according to the author, “are the products of three autocratic groups—the persons 
- who own them, the persons who make them, and the persons who read them.” 
imes The author relates the manner in which he feels that these groups “form a constant 
1mes check on each other.” May be read and understood by a very mature reader. 
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Drewry, John E., (ed). Post Biographies of Famous Journalists. University 
of Georgia Press, 1942. 


This book is a collection of short biographies that appeared first in the Saturday 
‘ Evening Post. Includes some of the following: Clifton Fadiman; George Gallup; 
Robert R. McCormick; Joseph Pulitzer; Walter Winchell; Dorothy Thompson; 
W. R. Hearst. High school reader may read and understand this book. Rec. 
ommended because of need for short, concise biographies of newsmen. 


*Floherty, John Joseph. Your Daily Paper. Lippincott, 1938. 


Introductory book, showing largely the mechanical processes of getting out a 
newspaper. Well illustrated. May be somewhat dated now, but recommended 
because of its appeal to those who are not matured as readers. 


Gramling, Oliver. AP, the Story of the News. Farrar, Rinehart, 1940. 


Book is a history of the Associated Press written in an interesting, journalistic style. 
Covers period from the Mexican war to the beginning of WW 2—1940. Illustrations 
are sketches and there are many, each with a caption line that is taken from the 
text. Sophomores can read this one. Would be useful as background material for 
unit on newspaper evaluation. Recommended because of style of writing as well 
as profuse illustrations. 


Hartwell, Dickson, and Rooney, Andrew A., (eds). Off the Record; the 
Best Stories of Foreign Correspondents; Collected by Overseas Press Club. 
Doubleday, 1952. 


This book includes some of the top news stories of the period from WW Two 
to 1952 and shows how they were obtained. Good introductory remarks pertaining 
to the quality of U. S. foreign news coverage. Good censorship treatment. Most 
high school readers may read and understand this book. Recommended because of 
readable style. 


*Herzberg, J. G., et. al. Late City Edition. Holt, 1947. 


Written primarily as journalism textbook according to editor Herzberg. Has 
chapters pertaining to “Libel,” “The Editorial Page,” “Syndicates,” “Freedom 
of News,” “Washington Bureau,” that would be of value in a unit of this kind. 
Written for adult readers, but could be handled by mature juniors and seniors. 
Recommended because of breadth of topics treated, those listed above being only 
a small part of total. 


*Hogben, Lancelot Thomas. From Cave Painting to Comic Strip. 
Crown, 1949. 


Book has some space devoted to development of illustrations in press and the way 
in which comic strips have grown. Might be of value as background material. 
Mature junior may handle. Recommended because of quality .of text and 
illustrations. 


Ickes, Harold. America’s House of Lords; an Inquiry| into the Freedom of 
the Press. Harcourt, 1939. 


Written by a man who was out of favor with much of the nation’s press, this 
book may be a bit personally venomous, but it does illustrate examples of the 
pressures on the press and the power that the press has to exert on public issues. 
Good concluding chapter dealing with the press and democracy, in which Ickes 
defends the right of the press to criticize and sets forth the idea that it should 
also not be immune to criticism. Mature juniors and seniors could read most of 
the book. It would certainly stimulate thinking. Recommended because of the 
need for a critical book of this sort. 


Jones, R. Bruce (ed). N. W. Ayer and Sons Directory Newspapers and 
Periodicals 1955. .. Ayer, 1955. 
Indispensable volume that will be referred to constantly in a unit of this kind 


because of its detailed circulation figures. Good practice for student in finding data. 
Issued and revised every year, it is not recommended to a small library with a 
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limited budget because of its cost ($30.00), but it certainly should be used if it 
is available in the community. 


Lee, Alfred McLung. The Daily Newspaper in America. . . Macmillan, 
1937. 

This volume has several chapters that should be useful in a study of a free and 

responsible press; “Chains and Associations,” ‘“Frorn Press to People,” “Society 


Adjusts to the Press,” and “Feature Syndicates.” Written in scholarly fashion, 
it could be read and understood by more mature juniors and seniors. Recommended 
because of diversity of material presented. 


Lyons, Eugene, (ed). We Cover the World; by Sixteen Foreign Correspond- 
ents. Harcourt, 1937. 


Very much like Deadline Delayed (see below) but of earlier vintage. Good bio- 
graphical sketch of each of the contributing correspondents. Includes reports from 
newsmen in all parts of the world and reflects the responsibility that rests on 
foreign correspondent to report all news as objectively as possible. For mature 
high school readers. Recommended because of examples of world-wide nature 
of news. 


McKelway, St. Clair. Gossip; the Life and Times of Walter Winchell. Vik- 
ing, 1940. 


“The evidence of word and deed is the background of this book. You learn a lot 
about gossip, and odd, dynamic characters.” You “profit from the book as a study 
of what has come into journalism via the backstairs."—-Survey Graphic in Book 
Review Digest. It apparently shows a different interpretation of the word “re- 
sponsibility.” 


*McIlvane, Jane (Stevenson). It Happens Every Thursday. Macrae-Smith 
Co., 1951. 


This book “is a gay and full story of tremendously hard work, intelligence, and 
imagination expended on something the author obviously feels is the most worth- 
while project on earth. Mrs. MclIlvane’s enthusiasm is contagious, and reading 
her book is an interesting and happy experience.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune in Book 
Review Digest. Recommended as background reading. It should be especially 
appealing to girls. 


MacNeil, Neil. Without Fear or Favor. Harcourt, 1940. 


Splendid book that places emphasis on responsibility and is recommended for that 
reason. It may be handled by more mature high school readers. 


*Mott, Frank Luther. American Journalism. .. Macmillan, 1950. 


Excellent book for background to understanding the modern newspaper setup. 
First eight or ten sections treat historical periods in journalism from beginnings 
in American colonies to the outbreak of WW One. Final two sections treat the 
modern newspaper through the 1940’s. Splendid chapters on consolidation, tabloids, 
government and the press, the news and its status, including a brief note on radio 
and magazines. High school juniors can read and understand this book. Rec- 
ommended because of simple, clear presentation. 


Mott, Frank Luther. The News in America. Harvard, 1952. 


Bovk analyzes broad scope of journalism: newspaper, radio, television. It has 
chapters on speed, news hunger, objective news vs. qualified reporting, and several 
chapters that are directly tied to a unit of this kind: News Control; To Lead or 
to Follow; Responsibilities of the Reader; Looking to the Future. Rather difficult. 
For more mature juniors and seniors. Recommended because of the material 
included dealing with freedom and responsibility. 


*New York Times. The Newspaper; its Making and its Meaning. Scribner, 
1945. 


Here is-a splendid little book at a popular price ($2.40) that will be useful in 
several areas: guidance, journalism, and in a unit of this sort. Top members of the 
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Times staff contributed chapters: Arthur Krock, James Reston, Hanson Baldwin, 
Neil MacNeil, Brooks Atkinson, as well as the publisher, A. H. Sulzberger. Articles 
deal with gathering, editing, publishing news and the responsibility that must be 
borne by those who participate in the process. Appendix has excellent suggestions 
for using the newspaper in the classroom. High school readers may understand, 
Recommended because of treatment of responsibility of the free press in a 
democratic society. 


Overseas Press Club. Deadline Delayed. Dutton, 1947. 


This collection of unpublished, untold news stories that were either censored, not 
transmitted for various reasons, or rejected at the time, will indicate something 
of the important choice that a news correspondent must make in selecting the 
news that he thinks is important. Also points up the responsibility that rests on 
a reporter’s shoulders to send the important news. Also has a good biographical 
sketch of each of the two dozen or so reporters whose stories appear in the book. 
Recommended because of quality of writing as well as the job it does in pointing 
up the need for responsibility. High school reader may understand this selection. 


Phillips, Cabell B. H., et al., (eds). Dateline: Washington; the Story of Na- 
tional Affairs Journalism. . . Doubleday, 1949. 


“A fascinating story of the growth of newspaper reporting and influence. . . Book 
also illustrates dramatically the development of means of getting and transmitting 
important events to the people.”"—New York Times in Book Review Digest 
Similar to Overseas Press Club book with domestic flavor. Recommended to 
give complete picture of press. 


Stewart, Kenneth, and Tebbel, John. Makers of Modern Journalism. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. , 


Splendid book with more than a score of chapters devoted to biographical sketches 
of famous journalists who helped shape the American thinking of the past, as 
well as groups of editors assembled together because of their similar characteristics. 
Revolutionary editors, Western, Southern. Especially good because of special 
chapter on Mr. Luce and his magazine group, the Washington columnists, and the 
chapter on the more important radio commentators: Ed Murrow, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Elmer Davis. May be read and understood by more mature high school readers. 
Recommended because of biographical nature of book. 


*Storey, Graham. Reuters; the Story of a Century of Newsgathering. Crown, 
1951. 
This book is a history of the English newsgathering and disseminating agency. 
Since it does deal with an area that is foreign geographically and remote in terms 
of experience, it will be too difficult except for very mature high school readers. 
Of little value in a unit on responsibilities of the American press except that some 
experiences in England are transferable to America. 


Tebbel, John. An American Dynasty; the Story of the McCormicks, Medills, 
and Pattersons. Doubleday, 1947. 


The author gives his account of the rise of three big newspaper publishers. Shows 
the ties that are maintained between radio station WGN and the Tribune. Closing 
section is the most valuable in a unit of this kind. Entitled “McCormick, The 
Pattersons, and Freedom of the Press,” the author points out how freedom is 
viewed from different angles: reader, editor, publisher, and how definitions and 
interpretations differ. May be read and understood by mature high school reader. 
Recommended because of the side it chooses to show. 


Tebbel, John. The Life and Good Times of William Randolph Hearst. Dut- 
ton, 1952. 


Most recent of Hearst biographies, the author wrote this. one after Hearst’s death. 
Views man and deeds rather objectively. The book will provide good background for 
analysis of the newspaper, the newspaperman, and their influence on American 
life. May be read and understood by high school seniors and mature juniors. 
Recommended to be read along with other Hearst biography by Carlson in order 
to strike balance on this controversial figure. 
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Villard, Oswald Garrison. Some Newspapers and Newspapermen. Knopf, 
1923; and The Disappearing Daily: Chapters in American Newspaper 
Evolution. Knopf, 1944. 


These two volumes by author Villard supplement each other to a certain extent, 
although the second was designed to replace the first. The author has a self- 
confessed bias and this will be reflected in the book. Perhaps a bit critical of 
commercialization and the influence of business on newspapers. They do show 
the influence of men on newspaper business as well as on public issues. In the 
second book, the author expresses fear that the disappearance of the daily paper 
from the American scene might usher in government supply and control of news. 
May be read and understood by mature high school readers. Recommended because 
of stand by author on an important issue. 


Whipple, Leon. How to Understand Current Events; a Guide to an Appraisal 
of the News. Harper, 1941. 


This book is a guide to determining what is news and how to appraise and evaluate 
it. It has a good chapter on “How to Read a Newspaper.” Also a chapter entitled 
“Discounts on the News.” It shows the reader how to take pressures into con- 
sideration when reading different publications. Closing chapter entitled “Make up 
Your Mind—Act,” will fit into a unit of this sort. Mature readers will understand 
this book. Prophetic: “News about discoveries that may soon (1941) affect the 
lives of all of us: . . . The day U-235 may release the vast power of the atom 
for everyday use. Television will certainly affect the newspaper, radio, and 
cinema. . .”! Recommended because of evaluation keys included. 


PAMPHLETS: 


Cummings, Howard H., and Bard, Harry. How to Use Daily Newspapers. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1949. 


Instructor’s guide to study of newspaper. Has some helpful guides to evaluating 
newspaper that may be adapted by instructor working on the responsibility of a 
free press in a democratic society. High school juniors and seniors can read it 
but it needs application. Merely a tool to understanding newspapers. 


*Gragg, Richard K. How to Read the Newspaper; a Resource Unit for the 
Senior High School. Illinois Association of Teachers of English, 1952. 


Instructor’s guide to reading a newspaper, or rather, teaching the reading of news- 
papers. Useful as a tool in guiding students in their evaluations. Excellent 
bibliography. Recommended because of the approach to evaluating the press and 
for the selections in the bibliography. 


New York Herald Tribune (Newspaper). Every Morning. New York Herald 
Tribune, 1951. 


This pamphlet gives a newspaper’s eye view of the structure of a newspaper. 
Devoted largely to the nomenclature of the newspaper plant. Important as back- 
ground to understanding why newspapers act as they do. Shows what happens in 
the daily life of a newspaper from the time the day begins until the time the copy 
hits the street. Also something abovt public relations, circulation, and advertising 
copy. May be read and understood by high school readers of all maturity levels. 
Recommended as a means of keeping a good balance of materials on subjects that 
may be controversial. 


New York Herald Tribune (Newspaper). How to Get the Most out of Your 
Newspaper. New York Herald Tribune, 1949. 
A handy evaluation tool written for high school readers. Not written down but 
presented in an interesting manner. Has test to determine reading speed and 
comprehension. Good account of the way in which newspapers interpret news 
and express opinions through editorials. Also expression of philosophy. 


Saltzberg, Geraldine. Knowing Your Newspaper. World Book Co., 1953. 


More useful as an instructor’s guide than for general class use. However, there 
are some lists of syndicates and news agencies that are easily accessible. Contains 
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some pretty good ideas for analyzing newspapers. Good bibliography, especially 
for historical background and biographical material. Recommended as valuable 
aid in unit on newspaper because it is written in a simple style and because of 
the organization of the pamphlet. 


Stensland, Per G., and Dennis, Larry. Keeping up with the News. Science 


Research Associates, 1951. 


This pamphlet will be especially useful as an introductory tool to evaluating 
newspapers because of the wide scope of the work, largely on a personal “how 
does it affect you” basis. Shows how news may be propaganda medium; how 
news may be altered or conditioned or slanted to appeal to certain groups or 
attitudes. Also shows the way in which a newspaper’s editorial policy may be 
hidden. Directed to and may certainly be read by high school students, it is 
recommended because of the simplicity of its presentation. t 


Underwood, Kenneth (ed). What Every Newspaper Reader Should Know. 


Social Action, 1949. 


Pamphlet has two chapters, one of which deals with the influence of the press 
the other deals with the role readers may play in bringing about acceptance of 
responsibility on the part of the press. The publication is rather critical of the 
state of the nation’s press today, but its views should be heard and read to 
stimulate critical thinking. Illustrations and text are presented in such a way 
that more mature high school readers may read and understand the pamphlet. 


Recommended because of the concise presentation of this point of view. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The least tangible and most diffi- 
cult-to-understand, yet the most im- 
portant part of the unit on mass 
communication, is that which deals 
with the area of freedom and respon- 
sibility of the press and with the 
individual’s responsibility to be a 
better-informed citizen. For without 
this emphasis the unit becomes a 
study in technology from the lino- 
type to the scanning device in the 
picture tube of a television set. Such 
a study would be fine, but it would 
be depicting these media of com- 
munication merely as mechanical de- 
vices and not as great and moving 
social, economic, and political forces 
in our society today. It is easier for 
a student to see the way in which a 
rotary press operates than it is for 
him to see the fine line between 
responsibility and irresponsibility; it 
is easier for a student to see and 
understand the hand signals of a 
television or radio director than it is 
for him to see and understand the 
shadings of direction given by an 


editor, columnist, or commentator; it 
is easier for a student to follow the 
operation of the four-color press than 
it is for him to detect the shades and 
coloration in news and editorial cov- 
erage in these media. Yet, an ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
history of the freedom of the press 
in America from John Peter Zenger 
to the present, with its periods of 
decline and advance in the area of 
responsibility is extremely important 
if the citizen of tomorrow is to take 
his place as a responsible participant 
in the direction of our nation’s affairs. 
Throughout this unit there has 
been a close working relationship be- 
tween the classroom and the library. 
Because the subject of freedom and 
responsibility encompasses all media 
of mass communication, and because 
of its intangible quality, the library 
must provide all the tools for under- 
standing this phase of the unit. 
Although most books written on this 
subject are very scholarly, more ma- 
ture readers among those in any class 
may read and understand them, 
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they should be indispensable resource out to attain. The following are ex- 
material for the instructor in guiding amples of some of the best books 
the students to the goals that he sets__ related to this area: 


BOOKS: 
Brucker, Herbert. Freedom of Information. Macmillan, 1949. 


In this book, the author, a member of the journalism faculty at Columbia Uni- 
versity, attempts to show the need for greater objectivity in reporting the news 
on the part of the nation’s newspapers. Recommended because of this approach. 
More mature high school readers may understand. 


Chenery, W. L. Freedom of the Press. Harcourt, 1955. 


In this volume, one of the more recent books published dealing with this area, 
the author traces freedom of the press historically, showing the struggle that has 
been made to attain and preserve it. May be read by more mature high school 


readers; it should be valuable because of its historical approach and is recommended 
for that reason. 


Commission on Freedom of the Press. A Free and Responsible Press; a Gen- 
eral Report on Mass Communication: Newspapers, Radio, Motion Pic- 
tures, Magazines, and Books. University of Chicago, 1947. 


This book confines itself to a “study of the role of the agencies of mass communica- 
tion in the education of the people in public affairs.” It also deals with the 
responsibilities of the owners and managers of the press to “their consciences 
and the common good for the formation of public opinion.” It can be a very 
valuable tool in examining the free press in a democratic society. Written on a 
plain that very mature high school reader can understand. Recommended because 
of the nature of the material handled. 


Dix, William, and Bixler, Paul (eds). Freedom of Communication. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1954. 


Very mature presentation of general status of freedom of communication in 
America. Book deals mostly with problems facing libraries and librarians, but 
it has a chapter on the press and one on radio that may be read and understood 
by very mature senior readers. Would be of greater use to instructor in presenting 
problems that face these media. It does take up the controversial “Red Channels.” 
Scholarly and has a frightening format. 


Emst, Morris L. The First Freedom. Macmillan, 1946. 


Very mature criticism of our media of mass communication and an indictment 
of what the author feels is control by the owners of these media and those who 
buy space or time for advertising. Presents some pertinent facts about the ties 
between the press and radio (now television) in some cities that should point up 
need for responsible men in positions of control and influence in those areas. 
One chapter on press, one on radio. Final chapter entitled “We Can Turn the 
Tide,” shows how citizenry can take responsible action. May be read and under- 
stood for the most part by very mature high school readers; not for general 
reader. Recommended because of emphasis on responsibilities of the free press. 


Schramm, Wilbur (ed). The Process and Effects of Mass Communication. 
University of Illinois, 1954. 


Book is very scholarly, mature presentation of the subject. Has some cause-effect 
case studies. Has especially good chapters dealing with Nazi and Communist 
propaganda. Definitely for the instructor, but because it does suggest some possible 
activities that a class might pursue to determine the effects of mass communication, 
it is recommended. 
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CONCLUSION 


Americans are sometimes a gullible we have become so dependent. The 
people. But Americans are also ca- responsibility is a shared one. It must 
pable of being very perceptive and not rest solely on the shoulders of 
inquisitive. In this age of growing tthe media. Each American must 
responsibilities and a growing reli- accept his portion of the burden, for 
ance on information transmitted if we are to retain a free and respon- 
through dozens of hands, gleaned _ sible press, we must have free and 
from scores of sources, we cannot responsible individuals. A unit such 
afford to be gullible. We must in- as the one I have suggested above 
quire. And we should make an effort might be a way of making future 
to understand the media upon which generations aware of these truths, 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS 


L. MARGUERIETE PRIME* 
Librarian, American College of Surgeons 


The Library of the American Col- ful residence which has been the 
lege of Surgeons was founded in College headquarters since 1921. 
1921 following the presentation to the Current publications were placed in 
College of the medical library of the the office of the librarian and di- 
late Dr. John B. Murphy. This was _ rector of the Department of Literary 
a well-rounded collection of some MResearch. The incumbent at that 
4,200 volumes, including textbooks, time was both a graduate of medi- 
monographs and journals published cine and of library science. In 1923 
in both the English and foreign the John B. Murphy Memorial 
languages. Additional contributions Building was erected and space was 
from Fellows, friends, and other in- set aside for the library on the upper 
terested persons increased the size floor which is above the auditorium. 
and usefulness of the library. The The purpose of the Library and 
original collection was housed for Department of Literary Research has 
two years in the study of the beauti- always been to serve the literary 
needs of the Fellows, regardless of 
* Miss L. Margueriete Prime is Librarian and their location. Since it was felt that 


Director of the Library of the American College ‘ a 

of Surgeons. She joined the Library stall in, Bep- many candidates were young medi- 

tember, 1921, and was placed in charge o: e 

Department in August, 1931. She was Chairman cal school graduates who re 

0! e edic: ibrary Division of the Tri-State C . 6s 

Hospital Assembly from 1941 through 1948. She encouraged to continue their stu 

hee eerved. agen numerous comnenittons of the and to write as occasion arose, the 
edica ibra ssociation, including a six year . e 

period as a member of the Board of Directors,  SeTViCes were made available to yr 

She was president of that Association in - $ : s : : 

and a Vice-President of the First International and, extending this thinking slightly 

Congress on Medical Librarianship, London, 1953. further, to any member of the medi- 
e is currently chairman the C.N.L.A. Su . ° ° 

committee on Education for Special Librarianship. cal profession with special concem 
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queeas! 
yma 


Exhibit of the Library and Department of Literary Research at the 42nd Annual 
Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons, San Francisco, October 8-12, 1956. 
The display includes pertinent illustrations taken from the historical collection at the 
College and examples of the types of service offered by the Department. Miss Kathleen 
Worst and Miss Prime are shown in the picture. 


for the surgeon who was located at 
a distance from other medical libra- 
ries. Accordingly, a staff was as- 
sembled and equipped to prepare 
translations from the foreign litera- 
ture, abstracts of the English, and 
references upon any medical subject. 
This work was done at cost. 

In 1924 in order to make the De- 
partment even more helpful to the 
profession, the package library serv- 
ice was inaugurated. The latter 
service has involved an ever-growing 
collection of classified reprints and 
clippings on medical and surgical 
subjects with an emphasis upon the 
Clinical aspects. More than 550,000 
feprints are now classified and on 
file. The collection includes both 
historical and current material. These 
feprints have made possible a rapid 
fesponse to requests for data upon 
Specific subjects—if need be, within 
afew hours in reply to telephone and 


telegraph. This loan service has been 
offered without charge to members 
of the medical profession. (No at- 
tempt is made to serve the general 
public since the collection is com- 
prised of highly technical material.) 
The inquirer receives the reprints, 
listed in a folder bearing the College 
seal for purposes of identification. 
He retains the folder from two to 
four weeks and returns it so that its 
contents may be made available to 
the next inquirer. Often the material 
in the package library is sufficient to 
meet the needs of the doctor. It may 
include six to two hundred reprints. 
If the inquirer wishes to cover the 
subject completely, the compilation 
of a bibliography including both the 
English and foreign literature may be 
authorized. Again, the work is done 
at cost. The Current List, the Quar- 
terly Cumulative Index Medicus, the 
Index of the Surgeon General’s Of- 
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fice, the Index Medicus and other 
sources are utilized. 

If.upon comparison of the bibliog- 
raphy with the list of material con- 
tained in the package library sig- 
nificant English articles are found to 
be lacking in the loan material, they 
are clipped from duplicate journals 
or requested from the authors. Every 
effort is made to keep the reprint 
loan files as complete and current as 
possible. The inquirer, upon mak- 
ing the above comparison, may au- 
thorize abstracts or translations of 
selected foreign articles. Within the 
last two years, the number of trans- 
lations authorized has decreased to 
some extent. This is probably due 
to several factors, including the’ ex- 
cellence of the reprint collection, the 
leadership achieved by American and 
British writers in medicine, and the 
fact that even the best of the foreign 
contributions contain repetitious dis- 
cussion which buries a possible single 
valuable nucleus in much verbiage. 
Often, too, the foreign articles con- 
tain extensive reviews of the English 
literature with which the inquirer is 
familiar. Such factors are balanced 
to some extent by the interest of all 
surgeons in progress being made un- 
der difficult circumstances in Europe 
and in the Latin American countries. 

The book and journal collections 
in the College library are compara- 
tively modest. With the realization 
that most scientific developments ap- 
pear first in journal articles, emphasis 
in this library has been placed upon 
the surgical and specialty journals, 
and secondly upon books and mono- 
graphs. In the latter group, however, 
are many of the writings of individ- 
ual Fellows who have been generous 
in presenting copies of their writings 
to the College in both book and re- 
print form. 

No library is complete without 
books of historical interest. The Li- 
brary of the American College of Sur- 
geons has been fortunate in receiving 
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as gifts a considerable number of 
these items and, in particular, the 
splendid collection assembled by the 
late Dr. H. Winnett Orr, orthopedic 
surgeon of Lincoln, Nebraska. This 
collection has been more than 
twenty-five years in the building and 
contains early editions of the works 
of the ancients including Galen, 
Priscianus and Vesalius; important 
land-marks such as Andry’s L’Ortho- 
pédie ou l’Art d’Homme (1741); an 
extensive Lister collection; memoirs, 
individual and collected biogra- 
phies; and accounts of the history of 
institutions. The most unusual of 
these are now housed in the Rare 
Book Room, the former Study. A 
printed catalog of the Orr collection 
is planned with the expectation that 
the 2,600 volumes may be made 
available to interested students of 
the history of medicine either at the 
College Headquarters or, when 
feasible, through loan. 

The Library of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons has always been one 
in which service to the profession has 
been emphasized. The Department 
was organized to assist the surgeon 
with respect to his literary needs, 
whether those needs were acute be- 
cause of the business of the day in 
a teaching center or because of isola- 
tion from other medical library fa- 
cilities. Many letters have indicated 
that the services of this. Department 
have been appreciated by men in both 
situations. Each six months survey 
shows a wide distribution: to medi- 
cal men in forty-eight states, Wash- 
ington, D. C., six to eight Canadian 
provinces, Latin America, European 
and Asiatic countries. In one year 
alone fifty-two requests were received 
from Spain. This far flung dissem- 
ination of medical literature has been 
made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of the many members of the 
medical profession who have con- 
tributed generously of their writings 
toward this means of advancing 
medical science. 
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NEW MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

MATERIALS MAY BE BORROWED WITHOUT COST 
OTHER THAN RETURN POSTAGE. 

IN AREAS HAVING LIBRARY SERVICE, ASK YOUR 
LIBRARIAN TO BORROW BOOKS NOT AVAILABLE LO- 
CALLY. MATERIALS WILL BE SENT THROUGH THE 
LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

IF YOU LIVE WHERE THERE IS NO LIBRARY, WRITE 
DIRECTLY TO 

THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
MONTHLY LIST OF ADDITIONS 
February - 1957 
RELIGION 
262.109 Niebuhr, H. Richard and Williams, Daniel D., eds. 
N665 The ministry in historical perspectives Harper 1956 
271 Merton, Thomas 
M575 The silent life Farrar 1957 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
328.73 White, William S. 
W589 Citadel, the story of the U. S. Senate Harper 1957 
395 Benton, Frances 
B478 Etiquette, the complete modern guide for day- 
to-day living the correct way Random House 1956 
399 Peterson, Harold L. 
P485 Arms and armor in Colonial America, 1526-1783 Stackpole 1956 
LANGUAGE 
425 Hook, Julius Nicholas 
H781 Modern American grammar and usage Ronald 1956 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
523.1 Van Allen, James A., ed. 
V217 Scientific uses of earth satellites Univ. of 
Michigan 1956 
574.92 Ray, Carleton 
R263 Underwater guide to marine life Barnes 1956 
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629.13435 
$644 


634.9618 
$745 


641.563 
$799 


655.673 
$769 


658.01 
U83p 


688.7 
V438 


728 
P913 


737.4085 
R367cat 


757.5 
C697 


780.973 
P187 


782.8 
L827 


792 
C812 


792.6 
F236 


796.52 
E92 


813.09 
L784 


824 
H986to 


827.08 
G797 


883 
H677chm 


921 
A7339L 


921 
C754j 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Smith, Chester Warren 
Aircraft gas turbines 
Spencer, Betty Goodwin 
The big blowup. [Forest Fires] 
Stead, Evelyn S. and Warren, Gloria K. 
Low-fat cookery 


Spring, Samuel 
Risks and rights in publishing, television, radio, 
motion pictures, advertising, and the theater 


Urwick, Lyndall F. 
The pattern of management 


Vellan, Mary 
Nursery toys 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 
Pratt, Dorothy and Pratt, Richard 
A guide to early American homes 


Reinfeld, Fred 
A catalogue of the world’s most popular coins 


Colles, Dorothy 
Portraying children 


Panassie, Hugues and Gautier, Madeleine 
Guide to jazz; tr. by Desmond Flower 


Lerner, Alan Jay 
My fair lady 


Cornberg, Sol and Gebauer, Emanuel L. 
A stage crew handbook 


Farnsworth, Marjorie 
The Ziegfeld follies 


Evans, Charles 


On climbing 
LITERATURE 
Lively, Robert A. 
Fiction fights the Civil War, an unfinished 


chapter in the literary history of the American 
people 
Huxley, Aldous Leonard 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 


Green, Roger Lancelyn, ed. 
Book of nonsense. (Children’s illus. classics) 


Chapman’s Homer 
V.I, The Iliad, V.II, The Odyssey 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lessing, Lawrence 
Man of high fidelity; Edwin Howard Armstrong 


Jean-Aubry, Gerard 
The sea dreamer: a definitive biography of 
Joseph Conrad 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Wiley 
Caxton 


McGraw-Hill 


Norton 


Univ. of 
Minn. 


Studio 


McGraw-Hill 
Sterling 

Studio 
Houghton 
Coward-McCann 
Harper 

Putnam’s 


Countryman 
Press 


Univ. of N. C. 
Harper 
Dutton 


Pantheon 
Books 


Lippincott 


Doubleday 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1957 
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921 Mitgang, Herbert, ed. 
L736mi Lincoln as they saw him Rinehart 1956 
921 Romulo, Carlos Pena and Gray, Marvin M. 
M212r The Magsaysay story John Day 1956 
921 Halsband, Robert 
M758h The life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu Oxford 1956 
921 McVaugh, Rogers 
P1733m Edward Palmer, plant explorer of the American 
west Univ. of 
Okla. Press 1956 
921 Ferguson, Eugene S. 
T8748f Truxtun of the Constellation, the life of Com- 
modore Thomas Truxtun, U. S. Navy Johns Hopkins 1956 
TRAVEL 
913.56 Coon, Carleton Stevens 
C775 The seven caves Knopf 1956 
914.2 Kersting, A. F. and Bledlow, John 
K41 The heritage of England in colour; photographs 
by A. F. Kersting ‘ Studio 1956 
914.3 Boehle, Bernd 
B671 Handy guide to Western Germany Sloane 1956 
914.36 Reynolds, James 
R463 Panorama of Austria Putnam 1956 
HISTORY 
940.5472 Roosenburg, Henriette 
R781 The walls came tumbling down Viking 1957 
941.31 Prebble, John 
P922 Disaster at Dundee Harcourt 1956 
942.07 Derry, T. K. and Jarman, T. L. 
D438 The making of modern Britain; life and work 
from George III to Elizabeth II N. Y. Univ. 
Press 1956 
951.9 Russ, Martin 
R958 The last parallel, a Marine’s war journal Rinehart 1957 
973.911 Beale, Howard K. 
B366 Theodore Roosevelt and the rise of America 
to world power Johns Hopkins 
Press 1956 


FILM SERVICE 


JAMES MONTEDONICO 
Film Librarian 


The Illinois State Library maintains a double film service. In co-opera- 





tion with the University of Illinois and Southern Illinois University, the 
State Library has set up a coupon system whereby institutions and in- 
dividuals may acquire films on a rental basis through their public library. 
For details of the service, please write to the State Library. 

The second service consists of a small collection of films owned by the 
State Library to be loaned free of charge. 

The Library also publishes a bibliography, A LIST OF FILM 
SOURCES, which is distributed as free material. The following films, avail- 
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able on loan from the Department of Aeronautics, should be added to the 
Illinois section of the bibliography. 


A LIST OF FILM SOURCES IN ILLINOIS 


DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, Capital Airport, Springfield, Illinois 
Films: Terms: Return postage. 
Subject: (Titles) 


“ILLINOIS AVIATION” 20 minutes, 16 mm, color, sound. Depicts 
the airplane in action in Illinois and features the work of the 
State Department of Aeronautics. 


“UNITED 6534” 28 minutes, 16 mm, color, sound. A pictorial ac- 
count of the activities of United Air Lines personnel, both on 
the ground and in the air, which are necessary for a coast to 
coast flight of United’s DC-6 Mainliner 6534. 


“AGRICULTURAL AVIATION” 12 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. 
Graphically illustrates the role played by the airplane as an 
agricultural tool to control insect pests, apply fertilizer and de- 
foliate certain crops. 


“THE AIR AGE” 31 minutes, 16 mm, color, sound. Presents 
glimpses of some of the utility uses of the airplane today. In- 
cluded are scenes showing how aircraft are used for power patrol, 
crop spraying, dusting and seeding, fire fighting, photography, 
search and rescue, conservation, public health, cargo and pas- 
senger transportation. 


“FLYING BUSINESSMAN” 14 minutes, 16 mm, color, sound. 
The film concentrates on the ease of flying, describing how a 
businessman learns to fly and becomes acquainted with the dif- 
ferent kinds of airplanes before selecting one to help him in- 
crease his earning power. 


“FOLKS AROUND HERE FLY” 10 minutes, 16 mm, color, 
sound. A thrilling account of an Idaho air breakfast. With 
snow-capped mountains in the background, planes land bring- 
ing folks from miles around together to renew old acquaintances 
and make new friends. 


“AIRPLANES ARE FOR BILLY AND SUSAN” 13 minutes, 16 
mm, sound, color. Designed primarily for a pre-teen-age au- 
dience. Billy and Susan learn from the friendly pilot how the 
airplane flies and how its controls operate. Theory of flight is 
presented in readily understandable form for children. 


“FLYING WITH ARTHUR GODFREY” 50 minutes, 16 mm, 
sound, color. An exciting and instructive film featuring Arthur 
Godfrey as the pilot of one of Eastern Air Lines’ Super Con- 
stellations on a routine flight from New York to Miami. God- 
frey explains the plane’s operation and safety features includ- 
ing the instrument landing procedure. Shown also are demon- 
stration flights of a plane of the type flown by the Wright 
Brothers, a World War I type plane, and a jet which breaks 
the sound barrier. A film which would make anyone want to fly. 
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“AIRPORT AMERICA” 13 minutes, 16 mm, sound, color. A com- 


prehensive report of America’s airports and their value to the 
community. 


“AIRPLANES MAKE MARKETS” 25 minutes, 16 mm, sound, 
color. Against the scenic background of the beautiful Stanley 
Basin area in Idaho, this film shows how businessmen such as 
the cattle and sheep rancher, miner, farmer, geologist, paint con- 
tractor, and salesman are more and more using the airplane 
to find new customers. 


“FLIGHT DECISION” 20 minutes, 16 mm, sound, color. Of par- 
ticular interest to pilots and aviation groups, “Flight Decision” 
is a flight safety education film. 


“WINGS FOR ROGER WINDSOCK” 10 minutes, 16 mm, sound, 
color. A graphic inventory of America’s air power. The movie, 
taken at the National Air Show, depicts the aircraft in action 
used by the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines with the finals 
of the Bendix Trophy Race as one of the interesting highlights 
of the National Air Show. 


ILLINOIS STATE PUBLICATIONS 


DoroTtHy G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 

The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Docu- 
ments Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free dis- 
tribution to both individuals and libraries. However, most state publications 
may be obtained from the issuing office. 

Recent additions to the collection of State publications are listed below. 


I 630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Ub-603 Bulletin 603, A comparison of two log-grading systems, by C. S. 
Walters & A. M. Herrick. 1956 
I 336 Illinois. Auditor of public accounts 
A-54 Biennial report for the biennium beginning July 1, 1952 and ending 
June 30, 1954. 1957 
I 621.3 Illinois. Commerce commission. Accounts & finance 
C-56 Monthly summary of electric sales in Illinois, November 1956. 
Nov. 
I 380 Illinois. Commerce commission. Accounts & finance 
Cm-56 Monthly summary of gas sales in Illinois, November 1956. 
Nov. 
I 557 Illinois. Geological survey 
Ge-223 Circular 223, Relation between earth resistivity and glacial deposits 
near Shelbyville, Illinois, by James E. Hackett. 1956 
I 553.28 Illinois. Geological survey 
Go-242 Oil and gas drilling report, no.242, December 1956. 
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I 557.73 
Gr-198 


I 625.7 
Gi-57 

I 323.49 
H-6 
no.1 

I 331 
L-56 

I 331.05 
Lb-7 
no.5 


I 328 
Lrb-2-665 


I 328 
Lr-127 


I 328 
Lr-128 


I 917.73 
Pbr-56 


917.73 
Pbu-56 
917.73 
Pdi-56 
I 917.73 
Pme-56 
917.73 
Pm-56 


I 917.73 
Pn-56 


917.73 
Ps-56 
I 917.73 
Pu-56 
917.73 
Pv-56 
I 361.6 
Pp-23 
no.12 
614.05 
Pi-27 
no.1 


I 379 
PcN-108 


i 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


— 


333 
R-55 


353 
S-57 


_~ 


I 345.4 
Si-9 
nos.8-9 
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Illinois. Geological survey 
Report of investigations no.198, Farmdale drift in northwesterm 
Illinois, by Paul H. Shafer. 1956 


Illinois. Governor 
1957 Illinois official highway map. 1957 


Illinois. Human relations, Commission on 
Illinois human relations, v.6, no.1, January-February 1957. 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Annual report, 1955-1956. 1956 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v.17, no.5, November-December 1956. 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Bulletin 2-665, Administrative placement of state police forces. No- 
vember 1956 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Publication no.127, Local road administrative units. November 1956 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Publication no.128, Motor vehicle accident compensation. Novem- 
ber 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Bryant Cottage state memorial. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Buffalo Rock state park. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Dixon Springs state park. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Metamora Court House state memorial. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Mississippi Palisades state park. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
New Salem state park. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Starved Rock state park. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
U. S. Grant Home state memorial. 1956 


Illinois. Parks and memorials, Division of 
Vandalia State House state memorials. 1956 


Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois, v.23, no.12, December 1956. 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Illinois health messenger, v.27,no.1, January 1957. 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Circular series A, no.108, Criteria for evaluation of private business 
schools conferring degrees . . . effective September 15, 1956. 


Illinois. Registration and education, Department of 
Registered real estate brokers as of June 1, 1955. 1955 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Official list of state, county and federal officers of Illinois, January 
1957. 1957 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter, v.9, 2d series, nos.8-9, January 2-16, 1957. 
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I 370.73 
T-56 


I 336 
T-56 


I 336 
Tm-56 
Dec. 


I 331.11 
U-56 
Sept.-Oct. 


I 620.7 
Ub-436 


I 620.7 
Ub-437 


I 630.7 
Uc-766 


I 371.42 
V-56 


I 543.3 
We-53 


I 543.3 
Wce-54 


I 543.3 
Wr-29 


I 543.3 
Wr-30 


711.5 
129 
v.12, no.6 


620.6 
129 
v.33, no.1 


I 347.06 
Bi-45 
nos.4-5 

381 
129c 
v.12, no.4 


328.3 
129 
Jan. 18, 1957 
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Illinois. Teachers college board 
Proceedings of the Teachers college board, July 1, 1955-June 30, 
1956. 1957 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Biennial report of the State Treasurer to the Governor of Illinois, 
July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1956. 1957 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Monthly report, December 1956. 


Illinois. Unemployment compensation, Division of 


Labor market trends, September-October 1956. 1956 


Illinois. University. Engineering experiment station 
Bulletin 436, Investigation of the performance of automatic storage- 
type gas and electric domestic water heaters, by R. F. Hebrank. 1956 


Illinois. University. Engineering experiment station 
Bulletin 437, the static strength of rivets subjected to combined ten- 
sion and shear, by W. H. Munse & H. L. Cox. 1956 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 766, Managing soil bank acres, by E. C. Spurrier & others. 
1956 


Illinois. Vocational education, Board of 


Annual report, July 1, 1955-June 30, 1956. 1956 


Illinois. State water survey division 
Circular no.53, Corrosion of brass by cloramine, by T. E. Larson & 
others. 1956 


Illinois. State water survey division 
Circular no.54, High-rate recharge of ground water by infiltration, 
by Max Suter. 1956 


Illinois. State water survey division 
Report of investigation no.29, Evaluation of a low powered 3-CM 
radar for quantitative rainfall measurement, by F. A. Huff & others. 1956 


Illinois. State water survey division 
Report of investigation no.30, Trends in residential water use, by 
Ross Hanson & H. E. Hudson, Jr. 1956 


Illinois association of park districts 
Illinois parks, v.12, no.6, November-December 1956. 


Illinois society of profession engineers 
The Illinois engineer, v.33, no.1, January 1957. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal, v.45, nos.4-5, December 1956-January 1957. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce. 
Current report, v.12, no.4, January 1957. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce 
The Springfield scene, January 18, 1957. 


Illinois state historical society _ 
Illinois history, v.10,no.4, January 1947 (continuation of Illinois 
junior historian). 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal of the Illinois state historical society, v.49,no.3, Autumn 
1957. 
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I 571 Central states archaeological society 
C397 Central states archaeological journal, v.3,no.3, January 1957. 
v.3, no.3 
328.338 Taxpayers’ federation of Illinois 
T235 Legislative manual and fiscal facts for the 70th General Assembly, 
1957 1957. 1957 


PERIODICALS 


Mrs. Mari£ ENNIS 
Periodicals Librarian 


The periodicals subscription list of the Illinois State Library consists of 
some eight hundred items. Most of these publications are indexed in one or 
more of the periodical guides to literature. Recent changes in the collection 
are noted in the following list. 


Aero Digest 
Discontinued publication, December 1956. 


American Vocational Journal 
ISL began subscription January 1957, V. 32. 


Bus Transportation 
Discontinued publication, December 1956. 


Behavioral Science 
ISL subscribed in 1957. Received all back issues: January 1956—V. 1, No. 1 


Colliers 
Discontinued publication with January 4, 1957, issue. 


Facts Forum 
Discontinued publication, December 1956. 


Far Eastern Quarterly 
Title changed to Journal of Asian Studies with November 1956 issue. Volume 
numbering was not changed. 


Magnetic Film and Tape Recording 


Title changed to Hi-Fi Tape Recording with the November and December 1956 issue. 
Volume numbering was not changed. 


Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films 
ISL began subscription in 1956. Bi-monthly publication. 
Independent Woman 
Title changed to National Business Woman with the November 1956 issue. Volume 
numbering was not changed. 


Natural Food and Farming 
ISL began subscription April 1956, Vol. 3, No. 1 


School Review 
Magazine changed from a monthly publication to a quarterly beginning with 
volume 65, 1957. 
Sunset 
ISL began subscription January 1957, v. 118 
Town Journal 
Discontinued publication, February 1957. 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Discontinued publication, January 1957. 


Work Bench 
Title changed from Profitable Hobbies with the March-April 1957 issue. 
Volume numbering was not changed. 
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STATE DOCUMENTS 


Mrs. FLORENCE B. THORNE 
Head, State Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of official publications 
of other states. These state documents are available for circulation. Recent 
additions are listed below. 


Ney 
016.973 
N532a 


Con 
027.7047 
W361p 


Wi 
179 
F9lir 


374.21 
N864L 
v.21,no.3 


Ka 
328.338 
§-56 

Mi 
378 
Up-58 


T 
328.3 
8-56 


Ka 
630.7 
Mc-341 


Ka 
630.71 
Ab-230 


Mn 
630.71 
Ue-283 


Mn 
630.71 
Uep-197 


Mn 
630.7 
Ub-434 


Mn 
630.71 
Uey-4 


New York—University—Bureau of secondary curriculum development 
American history bibliography. 1956. 


Wead, Katharine H. 
Public and school libraries and the State board of education; history— 
statistics. 1951. 


Friedmann, Eugene 
Retirement—a new way of life; a guide to the later years. 1956. 


Hogan, Helen B. 
Books as windows to your world. 1956. 


Kansas—Secretary of State 
Directory and interesting facts of Kansas, 1955-56. 


Michigan—University 
The University of Michigan—a decade of achievement. 


Tennessee—Secretary of State 
Tennessee blue book, 1956. 


Otto, Merton L. 
Trends in land values in Kansas. 1956 


Kansas—State college of agriculture and applied science—Extension division 
Home freezing: dairy products, poultry, meats, fruits, vegetables. 1956 


Hard, C. Gustav 
Landscaping the home. 1956. 


Martin, Charles W. 
What can we expect from our teenager? 1956. 


Minnesota—Agricultural experiment station 
Quackgrass control. 1956. 


Wayne, Ralph W. 
Starting in dairy farming. 1956. 


Oklahoma—Board of education—School lunch div. 
School lunch workshop handbook. 1956. 


Ohio state university—Bureau of business research 
Monographs: no. 82 Leadership and perceptions of organization, by Ellis 
L. Scott. 1956. 
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“UNCLE SAM” PUBLISHES ... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 
Head Cataloger, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
publications. Given below is a selected list of second copies recently added 
to the collection. Public Documents not reserved for Reference use are 
available for circulation. 


P.D. 
264.1 
US58h 
84-2 


P.D. 
355.232 
U58s 


P.D. 
355.232 
US58ta 


P.D. 
951.9 
U586 


P.D. 
940.542 
U586ma 


P.D. 
614 
U58m 
.—... 


P.D. 
614 
US8php 
2... 


P.D. 
629.246 
US82 
P.2. 
624.63 
U582c 


P.D. 
624.177 
U582s 


P.D. 
671.52 
U583 


U. S. Congress. House. 
Prayers offered by the Chaplain at the opening of the daily sessions of 
the House of Representatives of the United States during the 83d and 
84th Congresses, 1953-1956. House Document no.473 


U. S. Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
The States, Counties, Cities, and civil defense. 1955. 


U. S. Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Target areas for civil defense purposes, their population, principal cities, 
counties. 1954. 


U. S. Marine Corps. 
U. S. Marine operations in Korea, 1950-1953. 1955. 
v.1. The Pusan perimeter, by L. Montross and N. A. Canzona. 


U. S. Marine Corps. 
The Marshalls; increasing the tempo. 1954. 


U. S. Public Health Service. Its Monographs. 

no. 23. Biological factors in the transmission of American arthopod- 
borne virus encephalitedes; a summary. 1954. 

no. 24. Appraising the clinical resources in small hospitals. 1954. 

no. 26. A history of plague in the United States. 1955. 

no. 30. Major causes of illness of various severities and major causes 
of death in six age periods of life. 1955 

no. 31. Illness and mortality among infants during the first year of life. 
1955. 

no. 33. Survey and appraisal methods for community fly control pro- 
grams. 1955. 


U. S. Public Health Service. Its Publications. 

no. 351. The social worker’s role in mental health. 1954. 

no. 357. Occupational health and safety legislation; a compilation of 
State laws and regulations. 1954. 

no. 360. The role of the police in mental health. 1954. 

no. 361. The nurse in the U. S. Public Health Service. 1954. 

no. 369. Prenatal health examination legislation; analysis and compilation 
of State laws. 1954. 

no. 383. Premarital health examination legislation; analysis and com- 
pilation of State laws. 1954. 


U. S. Public Roads bureau. 
Braking performance of motor vehicles. 1954. 


U. S. Public Roads bureau. 
Criteria for prestressed concrete bridges. 1954. 


U. S. Public Roads bureau. 
Standard plans for highway bridge superstructures. 1953. 


U. S. Reclamation bureau. L 
Welding manual; a Reclamation manual specialist supplement. 1st edition. 
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P.D. 
658 
U58s 
no. 


P.D. 
337 
U585c 


no.___ 


P.D. 
353.1 
US88df 
= 


P.D. 
327.73 
U588eb 
no.__ 


P.D. 
950 
US88 
no.__ 


P.D. 
327.73 
US88f 
1945-m 


P.D. 
623.45 
US5891 je 
no.3 


P.D. 
311.3973 
US82pr 
no.2 


P.D. 

370 
U583cir 
no.462 


P.D. 
355.232 
US8np 
P.D. 
355.232 
US8c 


P.D. 
331.8 
U585ul 
P.D. 
506 
$664 

v. 129 
P.D. 
630 
U581Le 
no.407 


U. S. Small 
no. 10. 
no. 15. 
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Cc 


U 


no. 16. 
. S. State 


no. 146. 
no. 148. 


no. 150. 


no. 154. 


. S. State 


no. 36. 
no. 59. 


. S. State 


no. 47. 


. S. State 


no. 64. 
no. 68. 
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Business Administration. Its Small business management series. 
Design is your business. 1953. 

Handbook of small business finance. 1954. 

Health maintenance for greater efficiency. 1954. 


Department. Its Commercial policy series. 

The American farmer and foreign trade. 1955. 

Partners in world, the goal of the GATT (the General agreement 
on tariffs and trade). 1955. 

General agreement on tariffs and trade; analysis of protocol 
(including schedules) for accession of Japan; analysis of re- 
negotiations of certain tariff concessions negotiated at Geneva, 
Switzerland, February-June 1955. 1955. 

General agreement on tariffs and trade; analysis of renegotiation 
on certain tariff concessions: India, Netherlands Antilles, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, and Pakistan. 1956. 


Department. Its Department and foreign service series. 
Toward a stronger Foreign Service; a report. 1954. 
New opportunities in the U. S. foreign service. 1956. 


Department. Its European and British Commonwealth series. 
The United States and Germany, 1945-1955. 1955. 


Department. Its Far Eastern series. 
The China problem and U. S. policy. 1954. 
Problems in the Far East. 1954. 


. S. State Department. Its Foreign relations of the U. S.: diplomatic papers. 
The conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945. 1955. 


. S. Strategic bombing survey. Its Reports. Pacific War series. 
The effects of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 1946. 


. S. Census Bureau. 
The 1950 censuses; how they were taken. 


. S. Education Office. 
Selected references on school finance. 1956. 


. S. Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
The national plan for civil defense against enemy attack. 1956. 


. S. Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Cue for survival: Operation cue; A.E.C. Nevada test site, May 5, 1955; 
a report. 1956. 


. S. Labor Department. 
The United State Department of Labor today. 1956. 


Smithsonian Institution. 
Small arms ammunition in the United States service. 1956. 


U. S. Agriculture Department. 
Dwarf fruit trees; selection and care. [1956] 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 





What's News In Library Service 





¢ DES PLAINES 


Des Plaines voters have approved 
(897 to 689) a $450,000 referendum 
to build a new public library. It has 
also been announced that construc- 
tion of Des Plaines’ Library building 
will probably begin in June. 


e PALATINE 


Palatine’s library referendum for 
a new library building passed 1,024 
to 632, Saturday, February 16. The 
amount voted for is $125,000. 


¢ LA GRANGE 


The La Grange Library Board has 
proposed a ballot for a $375,000 bond 
issue for a new library building. The 
Board has asked for a referendum 
April 16. 


e GIBSON CITY 

The Gibson City Library Board is 
presently considering a new home for 
the library, following findings by a 
Champaign architectural engineer 
that the present William Moyer Li- 
brary building is virtually unsafe for 
public use. The architect, Robert P. 
Simon, stated that settlement of the 
building’s footings had caused cracks 
both on the interior and the exterior 
of the west and south walls. A meet- 
ing of library board and city council 
members prompted board members 
to start looking immediately for 
other facilities. 


¢ MURPHYSBORO 


Reopening of the fire damaged 
Sallie Logan Library is tentatively 
scheduled for late February or early 
in March. The library will operate 
on a limited schedule for several 
weeks, while repairs are completed. 
Most of the fire damaged books have 
been repaired. Other major repairs, 
including replacement of defective 


flue pipes where the fire (Thanks- 
giving Day) apparently started, have 
been completed. 


e CANTON 


The Board of Directors of Parlin 
Public Library has announced the 
awarding of contracts for the con- 
struction of a new library building 
at Avenue B and Chestnut street. 
Construction is expected to start in 
early spring and to be completed 
during the winter of 1958. Provisions 
were made in the will of the late 
Charles D. Ingersoll for construction 
of the building as a gift to the city 
of Canton. 


e WINNETKA 


The Winnetka Public Library will 
close in April when workmen begin 
installing shelves in the new building, 
and the library staff members, as- 
sisted by high school students, start 
moving books from the old to the 
new library. 

It is expected that the moving will 
take about four weeks. As soon as 
the old library building is evacuated, 
demolition will begin. After the 
building is razed contractors will be- 
gin work on the west wing of the new 
building, which will house the chil- 
dren’s reading room. Construction of 
this wing is expected to be completed 
in about six months. 


e PARK FOREST 

Test soil borings at the projected 
site for a Park Forest library build- 
ing at the corner of Lakewood and 
Orchard have shown the site to be 
suitable for economical building. 
Date for a referendum on the issu- 
ance of bonds for the library build- 
ing was discussed at a recent meet- 
ing of the library board. 
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e SOCIAL SECURITY 


The 1956 amendment to the Social 
Security Act (HR 7225, PL 880) af- 
fects libraries in three ways. Library 
employees who are fully insured and 
become totally and permanently dis- 
abled may begin drawing benefits at 
the age of 50. Women may retire at 
the age of 62 (formerly 65) and 
draw full benefits if they are widows 
or dependent mothers; reduced bene- 
fits if they are not, until they reach 
65. The Social Security tax rates 
were advanced on January 1 from 
two to two and one quarter per cent 
for the first $4,200 of salary, both 
from employer and employee. (Li- 
tary Journal, Feb. 15, 1957, p. 517) 


¢ LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 

The Secretary of State, Charles F. 
Carpentier, on February 26 signed 
the Illinois plan for implementation 
of the Library Services Act. The 
plan was submitted for approval to 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on March 1. 

To date (March 1) the Office of 
Education has received plans from 
thirty-two States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. Payments have been ap- 
proved for twenty-one States. 


“OPERATION LIBRARY” 


President John T. Eastlick has ap- 
pointed the following members of a 
newly established Co-ordinating 
Committee on “Operation Library”; 
Chairman, Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., 
Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library; 
Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, Jackson- 
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For the current fiscal year $2,050,- 
000 was appropriated. The Adminis- 
tration’s budget request of 1958 is 
$3,000,000. All Federal funds must 
be matched on a sliding scale accord- 
ing to the State’s economic ability to 
pay. 

Funds will be used by the States in 
varied ways. In some cases, they will 
strengthen the State Library agency 
so it can serve rural areas better. In 
other cases, States may set up tem- 
porary library service demonstra- 
tions, or open State-operated library 
branches in various areas. 

Other possibilities include the cre- 
ation of larger rural library admin- 
istration units, expansion of book- 
mobile services, and establishment of 
central purchasing and processing 
services at the State level to serve 
the rural libraries. 

Regional conferences last fall in 
Washington, D. C.; Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Kansas City, Missouri; and 
Sacramento, California, were a pre- 
lude to launching the program. At- 
tending were Federal Government 
officials and representatives of the 
State Library agencies, which will 
administer the program in the States. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


ville (Florida) Public Library; S. 
Janice Kee, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison; Mrs. Merlin 
Moore, Little Rock, Arkansas; Lu- 
cile Nix, Georgia State Department 
of Education, Atlanta; Francis R. St. 
John, Brooklyn (New York) Public 
Library. 


NOMINATIONS OPEN FOR OUTSTANDING 
LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


STANLEY H. PERRY 
Chairman, Aurora Public Library Board 


Nominations are now open for an 
outstanding trustee of the public li- 
braries of Illinois to be cited by the 


Illinois Library Association at its 
1957 annual conference. Nominations 
for the 1957 award should be mailed 
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to the chairman of the committee on 
Citation of Trustees, Mr. Stanley H. 
Perry, Public Library, Aurora, IIli- 
nois, not later than July 1, 1957. 

The citation is limited to a trustee 
in active service during at least part 
of the calendar year preceding the 
meeting at which the award is to be 
made. The committee will give equal 
consideration to trustees of large and 
small libraries and will give weight 
to the candidate’s record of service 
to the local library and to his partici- 
pation in state and national activi- 
ties. The trustee’s accomplishments 
in promoting library welfare will be 
considered rather than length of 
service. 

Those qualified to make nomina- 
tions and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed are: 


a) Nominations for the award may 
be submitted by a library board, 
individual trustee, the [Illinois 
State Library, the ILA, the Trus- 
tees’ Section of ILA, or by a civic 
organization. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


b) Nominations must be accom. 
panied by a full record of the 
candidate’s achievements, set 
forth on the form provided by 
ILA. 


c) Whenever possible, six copies of 
a nominee’s record should be sub- 
mitted, so that each member of 
the jury will have a copy. 


d) Nominations must reach the 
chairman of the Citation of Trus- 
tees Committee on or before the 
first of July prior to the annual 
meeting of the ILA. 


The members of the 1957 jury are: 
Mr. Stanley Perry, Chairman, Au- 
rora Public Library Board; Mrs. J. 
M. Maxwell, Highland Park Public 
Library Board; Mrs. F. S. Sims, 
DeKalb Public Library Board; Mrs. 
Bernice W. Karraker, Dixon Public 
Library; Miss Grace Gilman, Lincoln 
Library, Springfield; Miss Lila Stone- 
metz, Fairfield Public Library. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS, ATTENTION! 


At the I.L.A. preconference for children’s librarians at Peoria, October 18, 
a need was expressed by many geographically scattered persons for an op- 
portunity to examine for themselves new children’s books before buying. 
Further, they felt that children’s librarians, particularly those outside the 
Chicago area, had few opportunities to become acquainted and to share ideas. 
Something is being done about both. 


On Wednesday, May 9, children’s librarians are invited to the Illinois 
State Library, where an exhibit of recent books contributed by publishers, is 
being assembled. The librarians may spend their time examining and noting 
titles, meeting old friends and making new ones. Although no special program 
is being planned, there will be a group luncheon, with Mrs. Virginia Eifert, 
Springfield, author of Three Rivers South, The Buffalo Trace, and Out of 
the Wilderness, as guest speaker. 


Those visitors who have not previously seen the various State buildings 
and Lincoln shrines, or the Illinois State Library, may find time to do so. 


Mark May 9 on your calendar, and make plans to meet your co-workers 
in Springfield on that date. 
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